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FT he original paper in the ‘Housewife’s Department’ 
is worthy the attentive perusal of every man who would 
aspire (and who would not?) to the character of a “good 
husband”—the portrait is admirably drawn and by a 
master-hand, and is an appropriate companion for that 
of a “good wife” delineated by “Q. in a ¢ornet,” a few 
weeks since. Our fair readers will no doubt feel grateful 
to our correspondent for his gallantry, and for that con- 
sideration which he has evinced for their rights, privileg- 
es, comfort and happiness—nor will the “goott husband” 
be less thankful for being reminded of bis omission of 
some of those little delicate attentions to his beloved, 
which, costing but little to himself, are of inestimable va- 
lue to her to whom they are tendered, 





Mr. Baer’s Lecrore—We had the pleasure of attend- 


- . ing-the introduetory of M¥. Baer, tohiv course ofehenticat +, 


lectures to be delivered the present season, atid was much 
gratified therewith—There was one faet to which Mr. B. 


’ alluded, of the correctness of which we have no doubt, 


that with the same amount of labor now bestowed, thecul- 
tivated lands of Maryland can be made to produce four- 
fold their present yield, bya judicious application of the 
proper manure to be used to the different soils, and by the 
adaptation of the kinds of grain or.seed to the lands most 
suitable for their germination—The means of obtaining a 


knowledge of the properties of the soil is through the sci- 


ence of chemistry —a knowledge, for all practical purpos- 

es, which Mr. Baer is. confident can be communicated in 
his course, which will consist of about fifteen lectures— 
Classes are’ now forming, one in the eastern, the other in 
the western section of the city, and the course will com- 
mence in about two weeks. Those desirous of aending 
these lectures, can obtain further particulars at this office. 





New Acricutturat Socrety—By a notice on our 
advertising page it will be seen that a meeting is called for 
Wednesday, the 13th Oct. at Govanstown, about 4 miles 
froin this city, on the York road, for the purpose of for- 
ming an Agricultural Society for the city.and county of 
Baltimore. We hope a very general attendance will be. 
given by those interested in the extension of agricultural 
knowledge, and in the diffusion of the blessings and ben- 
efits to be derived therefrom. 

.. The occasion will be embraced for the display and sale 
ofa variety of the superior breeds of cattle, horses, hogs, 
&c..and a trial of the relative value and power ofa number 
‘of the most approved Ploughs, among them the celebrated 


‘ ‘Boston $100 premium plough. We think there is reason 
7 rage raed expect to nieet a num-| poy 


standards on the cegasion; to unite with the 


| young and the enterprising in their zeal to advance to its 


proper dignity the character of the American cultivator of 
the soil. Persons wishing to dispose of stock on that 
(ay, are requested to hand in a description thereof to the 
proprietor of the hotel at Govanstown, (who will make 
every necessary preparation for the care of catile brought 
fur sale or exhibition,) or with the publisher of the “Far- 
mer.” Those wishing to purehase stock will probably find 
this sale an excellent opportunity to obtain superior ani- 
mals at fair prices, and publishers of papers throughout 
the state would perhaps render an essential service to 
their patrons by anotice of the contemplated proceedings 
of the day. 





Smut in WeeatT—To prevent smat in wheat, the fol- 
lowing recipe is published in the Easton (Md.) Gazette, 
furnished by Gen. T. Tilghman, of Talbot, who states 
that he received it a few days before from a gentleman 
who is one of the most celebrated wheat growers in the 
state of New York—The season for séeding wheat being 
now at hand, the grower thereof should not fail to make 
a trial of .this, together with the other methods of prepar- 
ing the seed recommended from time to‘time, in order to 
test for his own and the benefit of - tie, the relative 
value thereof : 

“Soak your seed wheat for a brine ; 

then amid ‘oul the brine and add 2 quart of newly slack- 
ed lime to the bushel and mix it well. \After. 12 hours 


sow your wheat on dry ground, aud you will have uo 
smut.” 





Wurre Carrots—We have been Sinsies with a mess 
of white Carrots grown on a lot belonging-te-Mr. G. Law 
near the border of the city; and having eaten af them 
twice we ean testify as to their fine qualities ; there 
were six in the bunch sent us, which weighed with the 
tops on 14lbs, ; we have auother bunchof about the same 
size, which can be seen at our office. ‘‘They are superior 
to the common garden carrot, either for the table,or for 
feeding stock—for the former, when’ boiled they-are a 
great delicacy—but when boiled ani afterwards fried, 
they are truly delicious. The luxufiance of this lot e- 
quails any thing we have lately seen, and judging from its 
present appearance we would say that they will yield at 
the rate of a thousand bushels to the acre. 

Lima Beans—Mr. Law has also'some Lima beans, su- 
perior in quality toany thing we ever saw before, being 
at least twice as large us the article usually — assuch. 


Manvure.—Omit no exertion within your power to in- 
crease (he quantity of your manure. Recollect that as 
that lies at the foundation of good-husbandry, so is it the 


handmaid by which the husbandmaa either acquires com- 
petency or wealth. - 
¢F The Farmer or Planter who has not already a good |. 


breed of hogs, should at least Pree: a boar of some, one 
of the most approved breeds. 
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Work ror Octoser on THE Farm. - 

_This is one of the most important months in: the calen - 
dar to the grain grower, and:it should be: the object of eagh 
to perform all the duties required of him at as early.a pe- 
riod in the month as. possible. ‘Fo use a tritesaying=— 
delays are dangerous,—and to none are they more. so 
than to. those engaged in cultivating the ‘earth; for by 
delaying the performance of things which should be dope 
at the time. till aremote period, we not only often lose.a 
season, but frequently hazard our very success... 0 
strongly have we been impressed with the truth, of the.a- 
bove, that we have often thought that it would be to the 
interest of our husbandmen fo have printed on. the lia- 
tels of their barns, in large capitals—WDo all things imsea- 
son—as it would serve to remifid us of the valve and im- 
portance of the moral it inculeutes, as well as.to imprads 
upon our minds how essential it is to prosperity to follow 
its wholesome advice. Permit us now, to tornfrom mar- 
alising to those gaaragedartis whiely it is our duty to 
perform. 

Wheat.—It is. important that you get in your ihhinns 
early in the month as possible, it being essential to give 
the plant an opportunity of ng rooted before the 
earth becomes frozen, 30 a8 10. ible it the bevieite-te- 





careful, so-as to get the best: ” 
kind of seed two years-in succession, it would be safest 
to change. it, unless you have been careful enough to se- 
lect the best anid most laxuriant heads for seed—-a thing 
which we are-not disposed to charge to your account. 
Should you deem it necessary to make this change, ob- 
tah your supply of eond from's paca nenhot ae core, 
as you will be more likely to '@necvedy 

We take it for granted that, your | poli i he's 
condition as_ ploughing rolling and harrowing can make 
it, and that being done, we ‘will’ remind you of the: pro- 
priety of preparing yout seed for planting, with(eare. tn 
the first place, put. it in a sifter so as to separate all weetl 
seeds from it—secondly, wash oF scrub it throwgW’clean 
water with a hickory or birch broom, until it ceases to die- 


color the water—thirdly,- after ‘this shall have 
been performed, soak it'for 12 hours in'a 1 solution of lime 
and water—salt and water—or ley of wood ane 


to be made sufficiently ‘strong to bear gn ¢ 
itand roll it in plaster of Paris, or Time, ai 
thereafter as possible—Your wheat being vant aha 
hie Ber ae 
roller and your work will have been compl 
land, however, has not ‘been previously 
you should npaaeaes give itfew vushels 
other to the acre. ©" - ‘Tey BLES A 
Quantity ifeicate i ecencaeeteia 
—the Jutter the safest'quantityy"""") vik eaneem 
Rye.—If you have delayed 
Teme linear en a “ 
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Quantity of seed.—From 4 to 5 pecks to the acre is a- 
bout the right ity. a! : y : 
Fali as —If you have any stiff clay lands that 
you design ing grain of any kind, be sure to plough 
dit up this fall and Teave as much of the surface of the fur- 


rough to the action of the frost as possible. 


soon: as vines’ your potatoes with- 
Pptes: 1s bar whet sure’ when you have got 
them-out-of the ground to put them away for winter with 
: with as little exposure to the weather as possible—and 
while you are putting them away, be certain that you do 
it well, as it is worse than useless, to raise a°crop of po- 
tain@s, if yOu permit them afterwards to perish through 
your neglect by the frost. 
Turnips—Give your turnips at the beginning of this 
month a good stirring with the hoe. By so doing you 
‘will greatly promote their growth. 
\ Hogs.—As soon as your hogs have eaten up the mast 
of the woods, unless you have a good clover pasture 
‘to: put them in, pen them, and commence feeding with 
‘Your pumpkins, and be sure to boil them. If you have 
“meal to spare, a little added to the pumpkins will add 
emmuch to the value of the feed. When you first put up 
"Your hogs; give them each, twice the first week, in their 
feed 4 spoonful of sulphur and saltpetre powdered, and 
Once a week afterwards give them a handful of salt a piece 
ii their food. Give them also a covering to sleep under. 
© Beets, Parsnips and Carrots must be taken up the lat- 
ter part of this month. They will keep well in dry cel- 
dars with a covering of straw or matting—or out of doors 
We well covered pits—the pits to be made upon earth that 
will not retain water. 
wt Fodder and tops—Pull and cut these as speedily as 
possible. After gathering them, do not let them be ex- 
sposed to the weather longer than they are cured, and then 
‘be sure to put them away where they will keep. If 
‘aprinkled with salt, when being put away, it will greatly 
edd to their value. aa 
pr Pumpkins—As they ripen, gather and put them away 
da xdry room of modegfate temperature. Have your piles 
‘ofa moderate height; and use the defective ones first. 
ie \Buclacheat-—As soon as your Buckwheat is ripe e- 
* ~moughy cat it,and after leaving ita few days in the sheaves, 
MS ‘thrash it ont, . This done, stack away the straw, taking 
Mare iovsalt the layers. Jn mid-winter you will find that 
-fourcows will eat it kindly, and. that it will prove to be 
got indifferent meat for them. . From experience we haz- 
_ ard the opinion that it is preferable in every way to marsh 
©) Cows—As your pastures get short of grass, be careful 
-teproside something for your mileh cows to eat, so that 
they may not suffer for food ; for, you may rest assured, 
_ ¢ iilpereis nothing like having them ih good condition at the 
. pencement of winter. t,should be the pride of ev- 










































wide a sufficient stock of pumpkins to 
the falling off of the grass in the fall, 
ering commences. 


on,” who is safe authority, says 
are cracked and rough in the 
pe. off the loose parts, 
brush, apply a mixture of cow 
to the consistence of a thick paint, 
P affected carefully 
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pot remain to encouragéatucksirom yeurcattle. You 
should recollect, thatas the grass of your pistures affords 
but indifferent picking for your stock, that, from necessity 
they will be tempted to. seek more lu xuriantifate, and that, 
if you do not proteet yourself against their assaults the 
fault will be your own. 
In’ tHE Garpen, j 

Spinach.—If you were provident enough to sow spin- 
age in due season, now is the time when you should thin 
it Sut to the diStarice of five or six inches from plant to 
plant. This vegetable réquires to be kept clear from 
weeds, for unless it is kept clean the plants will rot off. 

Lettuce —Letiuce plants’ must now be transplanted. 


Cahbage Planis.-—\f you sowed the early varieties of 


cabbages, now is the time when you should transplant the 
plants. To ensure their living through the winter, you 
have only to manure a bed well, spade it deeply, then 
form ridges two feet apart, drawing the ridges up pretty 
well, plant out the plants on the side of the ridges, about 
a foot apart, then fill up the ridges about half way with 
long manure, and your plants will withstand the winter’s 
frost, and afford you a supply of early cabbages next sum- 
mer. 

Broccoli.—If your broccoli cabbages have not.been 
hoed up, give them a hoeing speedily. . 

Asparagus beds.—As soon as the stalks of your aspar- 
agus turn yellow, cut them down close to the earth, then 
clean the bed carefully from weeds, eradicating them 
thoroughly and drawing them into the alleys. Give the 
hed a good top dressing of well rotted manure, say two 
or three inches in depth. Afier this mark out the alleys, 
dig them one spade deep, spread the earth evenly over the 
bed. Dig the weeds into the alleys so as to cover ther: 
a proper depth; straiten the edges of your beds and round 
them off, and then fill up the alleys with straw. 

Celery.—Earth up your celery. 

Medicinal and culinary herbs should be now trimmed. 

Cresses, Radishes, Lettuce should be sown early. 

Strawberries may now be set out. The beds appro- 


priated to this ‘delicious fruit, should have a heavy dose of 


manure, should be spaded up well, and be thoroughly pul- 
verized by raking—then lay it off in beds four feet wide, 
with alleys a foot wide between them ; plant your straw- 
berries a foot apart each way, taking care to press the 
earth firmly around the roots. When the winter sets in, 
cover your beds with long manare, and next year you may 
promise yourself, and itiends many a mess of strawberries 
and cream, er strawberries and milk. 


Horse Radigh:— Prepare a bed in a dry loamy part of 
your garden, manure well and dig deep, and plant out 


your roots about a foot apart, and if you keep them clear 


of weeds next spring and summer, in the fall you may en- 


joy this healthful vegetable with your roast beef and pork. 
Weeds.—F.xtricate every one that is in your garden. 


Seed Onions if planted out at this season of the year, 


answer much better than when delayed till spring. 


Digging up beds.—If you have any stiff or clayey beds 


in your garden, dig and throw them up into high sloping 


ridges to receive the meliorating influence of the winter’s 


frosts. 


Having complied with our directions and attended to 
our hints, make p thorough investigation of every patt of 
your garden, anil should you discover that we have omit- 
ted to name any thing which should be attended to, sup- 
ply our omissions, by giving the necessary orders to your 


gardener. 





' Carrey Suers.—tf you have not already provided 
-| yourself with sheds to protect your cattle from the pelt- 
ings of the winte?’s storms, do so forthwith, if you have 


to thateh the rodf; for surely you canuot~sleep soundly 
uhder the consciousness that your 
the inclemeney of @ winter's night. 


‘beasts ‘ar exposed to 


: Tue Orcuanp. - , 
To addition to what has already been recommended jn 
this department, we would here add the following jig. 
structions front thé “Orchatdist’” for transplanting, pro- 
pagalion, &c. of fruit trees : 


The holes for receiving the trees, should be d from 
four to six feet in diameter, according to the size of the 
{trees usnally transplanted, and eighteen inches (Weep; the 
yellow subsoil should be cast out to this depth andre. 
placed at bottom with rich soil intermixed with a 
of manure. The tree should generally, be set about two 
inches deeper than it was before, but not deeper ‘than thig 
the fibres should spread horizontally in their tatyrg 
position, and the soil intimately and compactly placed 
about their roots; manure may be placed above anil be. 
neath, and on every side, but ought neyeér to be suffered tp 
come in contact with the roots, as it is liable in this cage 
to corrupt and injure them ; finish by treading the ground 
very hard. When overgreen trees: are*set, it is genera 
considered indispensable to pour a few gallons of water 
around the tree previous to treading hard the earth; finish 
earthing and tread hard an honr afterwards. This is ay 
excellentand safe mode with regard to any tree. 

Propagation.—Most of the species of trees and ligne. 
ous plants, are propagated by seeds, and some may be 
propagated by cuttings and all by layers. 

By seed.—In raising trees, &c. from the seed, it is 
generally a good rule to plant or sow them as they are 
matured and gathered from the tree. ‘I'hose seeds, how. 
ever, which are enveloped in a pulp, must first be separ. 
ated. Those of the hawthorn and many other kitids 
which are possessed of a gummy or resinous pulp will 
not vegelate till the second year, unless first separated 
and subjected to the action of frost, or the seeds of the 
locust and many other kinds, which are possessed of hard 
shells and therefore require to be frozen beneath the soil, 
may be made to vegetate quickly, by being covered with 
boiling water and set in a warm place; as the seeds be 
come swollen, they are separated and planted, and fresh 
boiling water is poured over the remainder every twenty. 
four hours, till all are prepared. 

There are many advantages attending the practice of 
a seeds of various kiuds to germinate before being 
planted. Such seeds rise at once in advance of the weeds, 
and strike root downwards while the earth is yet-humid 
and before the sun has dried up the moisture, thus rendes 
ings impossible for any seed to vegetate neat ite sur 

ace. . 

Small seeds of many species may be enclosed in small 
linen bags or in moss or cotton, and steeped a few hours 
in lukewarm water ; these being suspended, during night 
in a chimney where a fire has been kept during the day, 
will vegetate by morning. This is an easy mode which 
has heen recommended. More slow growing seeds, after 
steeping a day in warm water, are to be kept for a few 
days in lakewarm atmosphere. 

Seeds steeped in a weak solution of muriate of lime, or 
in water containing a few drops of muriatic acid ; germit- 
ate still more suddenly, and | find it stated on good att- 
thority, thas. seeds one hundred and twenty years old, 
which were brought by Boose from the Bahamas and hail 
resisted every effort to make them vegetate, were yet 
made to germinate by steeping them in a weak solution 
of muriatic acid. Boyse of Prussia, has accelerated the 
germination of seeds by moistening with malic acitl 
(cider.) 

When seeds are to be transported to distant climates 
by sea, it is recommended to preserve them in new ant 
finely powdered charcoal; or they may be immersed in 
a thick solution of gum arabic, and afier being dried, they 
may be closely curked up in g'ass vessels. ’ Lastly, packe 


excellent mude of preservation. 


without being separated from the parent tree and eovered 


ticular kind of trees,- however, with extreme diffic 


cutting the layer half off; benenth the surface, and below 
an eye, and splitting it up anineh or more ; the cleftto be 
kept open hy a small wedge. This operation should be 
 eghesinael spring, the plant when well rooted may 
separated in the autumy or spring following. 


Cuttings.—There are’ many. kinds 
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ing seeds compactly in layers wf sugar is found to be al — 
Layers are the limbsor surkers of trees, bent down 


with soil; their extreme ends ouly being left out: thus | 
buried they will soon strike root generally. Some 
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m eight inches toa foot in length and cut off.at bottom 
~ i pele eye, and planted in a humid: soil, two 
thirds of their length Leneath the surface, and the ground 
trodden hard. With some particular kinds, however, it 
is necessary to square the bottom of the cutting, aod to 
press it hard down on the bottom of a pot. Other Kinds 
faust be planted in vute'sand, and protected from the sun 
tit rooted—they require artificial heat in the soil, and a 
confined , which maderates their transpiration. 

 Inoculating.—\noculating, is the operation of transfer- 
ring any particular and desirable variety of tree, upon the 
stock of an inferior or wild variety. The operation is 

srincipally practised on small trees, and only during the 
time wb the sap flows freely, and chiefly during the 
months of, August aud September. 

“Select for the buds the ripest young twigs of the year, 
and cut off the leaves, leaving the foot stalk entire. Hav- 
ing selected a smooth place in the stock, make’ a perpen- 
dicular slit downward quite through the bark, an inch or 
a little more in length. Make a cross cut at the top of 
this slit, quite through to the wood, a littleslanting down- 
wards; next with the ivory haft of the knife, raise the 
bark on both sides from top to boutom, being very careful 
not to injure in the least the cambium or sap wood. 
Next, and with expedition, proceed to take off the bud ; 
this is elected by entering the knife half an inch or more 
below the bud or eye, quite through the bark, and separa- 
ting the bark from the wood to the same distance above 
the eye ; always leaving a very thin slip of wood of about 
one-third of the length of the bud; this thin slip of wood 
occupies the middle section of its length. The bud is to 
be immediately inserted in the stock to the bottom of the 
slit, and between the bark and the wood ; and the top of 
the bad being squared even with the cross cut, every part 
except the eye, is firmly bound with strong wet bass 
matting. ; 

It is by no means a point so very essential, whether 
the cross cut is made at the top, or bottom of the slit; 
whether the bud is inserted downwards, or-upwards; it 
generally succeeds equally. in both cases. The mode of 
taking off the bud with a thin slip of wood occupying the 
middle section of its length, is called the new or American 
mode; as I find it described by'no European author. It 
is the mode best adapted to a warm climate: But when 
the season is far advanced and the sap flows less freely it 
is deemed the surest mode to take out the whole of the 
wood, always leaving the root of the bud.“ “!° """- 

The string is to be taken off as soon as ‘it begins to 
girdle the tree, which is generally in about ten days. 

In spring, between the time the frost is out of the ground 
and the rising of the sap, cut off the stock, a quarter of an 
inch above the bud—sloping downwards on the opposite 
side. 

Scallope budding is performed by cutting from a small 


‘stock, a thin narrow scallop of wood about an inch in 


length ; and taken from a twig a thin scallope of wood of 
the same length containing a bud; this is’ instantly ap- 
ied and fitted perfectly at top and bottom, and on at 
t one of its sides, and firmly bound with wet bass 
matting. ? 
". This mode may be practised in spring, and if it fails, a 
second chance will be offered in July —The French are 
stated to practise this mode on roses. 
The above are the principal modes of inoculating a- 
pt in practice, although Professor Thouin has des- 
cribed no less than twenty-three distinct modes of opera- 
lion : 


Dr. Van. Mons buds his roses in June, so that they 
grow and frequently blossom the same year. He pre- 
pares the young and unripe wood by separating the leaves, 
leaving only their footstalks; in fifteen days after their 
buds are swollen, and are now fit for insertion : the stock 
is cut off six inches above the insertion of the bud, at the 
time the operation is performed. They are bound with 
oe ttings of bass maiting, previously, drawn through a 
‘olution of alum and ‘white soap, and dried, which renders 
them impervious to water. 





‘Srrinc Ferv.—If you: have an acre of ground that 
you can spare for the purpose, immediately have twenty 
double horse cart loads of manure hauled out on it, spread 
itevenly, plough it in well and deeply, then sow. upon it 
6pecks of Rye, plough it in about three inches deep, 
harrow:and'r6ll it; and we will promise you that it will 
afford you meat next spring with which to soil your cows, 
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at that very jum. ute of time when they most need green 
food: A little « ention to this hint now, will greatly add 
to the comfort of your cows, besides imereasing the quai- 
tity and quality of their butterand milk. | 





Sucar From Corn. 
Mr. Webb's Letier, read before the Agricultural Socie- 
ty of New Castle County. Del. - 

Wi_muineron, 2d mo. 25, 1841. 
To Dr. J. W. Thomson, President of the Agricultural 

Society of New Castle County. 

Having been requested to furnish some, account of the 
process for manufacturing Sugar from Corn, | cheerfully 
comply in giving all the information on the subject so 
far as | am at present acquainted with it, The introduc- 
tion of every new manuficture must necessarily be a work 
of time; errors and difficulties continually obstruct our 
course, even where we have all the advantages of ex- 
perience to direct it. The making of Sugar from Beets 
in the large way commenced in France about 30 years 
ago; yet not more than one third of this. period has elaps- 
ed since the business has become important from its ex- 
tent and profit. These remarks are intruduced as some 
apology for the imperfect state of the communication J 
have now to offer. Scarcely one year has passed since 
the first idea was suggested in relation to this peculiar 
plan for making Sugar ; and there has not been sufficient 
time for those exact experiments necessary to satisfy the 
careful calculator. In one case J obtained fram a small 
piece of ground at the rate of 100 pounds of Sugar per 
acre, but other experiments made since, have conclusive- 
ly shown, that had a different mode of planting been a- 
dopted: the product would have been increased ten fold. 
The manner of raising the corn and making the Sugar is 
as follows: , Wes, 

The Corn is planted in rows 2$ feet apurt, and the 
stalks are left to stand in the row 3 inches one from a- 
nother, it is then cultivated in the usual manner. Some- 
lime in August or as soon as the stalk shows a disposi- 


tion must be carefully attended to, as upon it entirely de- 
pends: success. After this there is nothing more to do un- 
til the crop is ready to be taken up, which wil! generally 
happen in September, the stalks are. cut up-at the 
root, stript of their leaves, and-taken to the. Mill, where 
the juiced is’préesséd out between iron rollers, in the same 
way usually employed with the Sugareahe. Lime wa- 
ter about the the consistency of thin cream is then mixed 
with the juice, one spoon full to the gallon, it is left to 
settle one hour, and then poured into boilers which are 
covered until the liquid approaches. nearly to. the boiling4 
point, when the scum must be taken off, ‘It is then boil- 
ed down’as rapidly as possible, taking off the s¢um as it 
rises. As the juice approaches the’ state of syrup it is 
necessary to slacken the fire to .avoid, burning. The 
boiling is generally completed when six quarts are reduc- 
ed to one, it is then poured into coolers or moulds and set 
aside to chrystalize. When this process is gone through, 
the sugar is to be separated from the molasses, and 1% 
whole operation is finished. “The process here detailed 
gives the quantity of Sugar you see in.the samples, If 
required it can be afterwards refined as other Sugar. The 
use of animal charcoal and the employment of steam in 
the process of evaporation, as is common in the manu- 
facture of Beet Sugar, would | am_ confident produce 
white Sugar at one operation. aE 

From what is known on the subject, ‘I fully believe that 
anacre of good ground treated as above described, will 
yield at least 1 pounds. of Sugar—probably more: 
The value of the fodder taken from the-stalks themselves 
after passing through the mill, will be more than an e- 
quivalent for the whole expense of cultivation and keep- 
ing the ground up.—T he fodder produced in this’ way is. 
much superior to that usualy made, from its containing a 
greater quantity of saccharine matter. . 4 

The project for introdacing the manufacture of Beet 
sugar into the United States is one which has received 
much public as well as, private attention. Government 


ously to bring it about, but apparently without the least 
success. How?is this? must we admit that we are in- 
ferior to the. French in anything whatever ? this will not 
‘be allowed. There is another supposition which. if eor- 





tion to form grain the ears must be taken off, this opera- |} 


and People have united in their efforts and worked zeal-| 





5, and even 6 per cvat, of Sugar from the roots, but these 
results are 4, 5, a:n1 even 6 times bewer, than.any which. 
I sear been able to obtain. In py ne ma 9 
of making Sagar (com. cora contrasis 80 | bly with 
the manufacture from Beets that pena i it will 
obtaiu the preferencejwherever the climate will bring the 
former plant to perfection. Some of the differences may 
‘be enumerated as follows; Ist, the corn is clean and, 
agreeable to work with, while the Beet is not, 2d,.the 
machinery for extracting the juice from Beets is not 
more costly, butis more liable to get out of repair. 3d, 
the Beet juice contains a much greater proportion of for~ 
eign and injurious matter, decomposition commences al- 
niost immediately after it is pressed out, and if allowed to 
go on to any extent will entirely defeat the making of 
Sugar. 4th, the proportion of saccharine matter contained 
in equal quantities of corn and beet juice.is as 3to 1 in 
Er a the Teter inaentaes the same difference will be 
ound in the amount uel necessary in evaporation. 
Sth, Beet sugar when obtained is inferior in quality, aud 
loses a larger per cent. in refining. 6th, Coin.isa native 
of our country, perfectly suited to the climate, a true. A- 
merican, and is in fact the finest plaat in the world; the 
author of ‘Arator? (Col. Taylor of Virginia) used to.call 
it our ‘meal, meat, and manure” We now add Sugar .to 
the list of its valuable productions, 1M 

- We only neéd a full development of the resources 
our own country to render.us’ perfectly independent. of 
every other. Respectfully yours, Wa. Wess, 





Comparative Taste, showing the money value of. the 
Agricultural indusiry of the several States of the U- 
nion. , 

In the September No. of Eunt’s Merchants’ Magazine, 
is a table furnished for publication in that journal, by the 
Secretary of State, showing the Pa Kathy He ‘of the 
agricultaral products of the Union. This.table does not, 
however, include Kentucky, North Carolina, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, or Florida. Kentucky and Middle Florida 
had not sent in their returns; and the aggregate from. the 
Southern States had not been made up. 

With the aid of this table we have wade an estimate of 
the money value of the several products, and have placed 
the result side by side. with the population, of the States 
respectively, to show the yield per head, in round num- 












bers. tes cin 
Value. ~ Popilation, Per Head. 

Maine $34,720,000 °601,703.. $69... 
New Hampshire © 25,703,000 © 284,574 90 
Vermont 43,227,000 291, 148. 
Massachusetts 28,809,400 . 737. 38 
Rhode Island 3,745,800. 108830 . 34 
Connecticut 309,948 . 74 
New York 238,800,000 2,428,921 8. 
de eee incon 373,308 . 9... 

ennsylvania 000 1 79 
Delaware eter te: es 7 
Maryland _. 43,846,200 469232 93.) 
Virginia 102,177,000 1,239,797 82 
South Carolina 49,117,800 494,398 2... 
Georgia iphone 691,392... 85, 4 
‘Ohio ; ) 000 1,519,467... ? ms) ais 
Tennessee . 73,130,000 829,510... ..88.. 
Louisiana 37,706,000- es | See 
wn ma : . reece ‘ 756 7 tase 

ississippi Al, 375,601 . IL ... 
Misgoat - 22,309,400 ire 
Indiana 47,859,000 Oo... 
Pease 36,264,500 . ; 74 ; a 
Arkansas 10,536,000 _.. 97,674. , 108 .« 
lowa . >, 2277,000 . 83. ad 
Dist. if Columbia 352,000 ade Dede 
_ It.will be seen by the foregoing t yur States 
produced more then $100 fy ca opu 


—viz: Vermont, Mississippi, J 
Of these Vermont takes. 
considered the most,enterprising, indust 
agricultaral State in the Union, 
_ Massachusetts is lowest in the scale; but that 
engaged extensively in commerce.and manufget 
States most devoted to planting ar 
whore products are chiefly seal, 
southern and western, New. | 
States, as also Ohio are. very considerable ma 
and the most of them have : 











réct will account for our failure, p e their beets are 
of abt a , 4, 


better than ours.—French writers tell: 





ands from agricalture, . lanl 
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“Tlie average productions per capitem is $77,50.— 

Feuleua peer et tit Union rise above this average, 
the remaining ten below it. 

‘We hwpe it will not be long before the public is favored 
With complete cotrected statements, showing the results 
of the whole pre ¢ industry of the country. It will 
furnish amass of facts, which, in many points of view, 

well be consiilered as invaluable. The differences 

Mich may be visible between the productions of the 
several States will) perhaps have to be accounted for by 
something besidés disparities in population. In other 
words; the homely question may come up:—* Do they 
work itright?” And the answer may be of some service. 
_ i Gazelte. 







































Mr. Law’s Estas.isnment. 

Having, unfortunately, more leisure upon our hands 
than is either profitable or pleasant, we visited, a few days 
since, the stock establishment of Mr. Geo. Law, and were 
highly gratified at the admirable economy of his arrange- 
tients, as well as with such of his stock as we saw. As 
most of his d/ooded catile have been removed to the es- 
tates of several of his friends, we only saw ten of his De- 
vons and one Durham, the former he is about slipping to 
the South, where from their fine qualities we are sure they 
will find favor, the latter is a good anima) imported for 
his own use 
“Of Hoes, we had the pleasure of witnessing such an 
exhibition of sorts and sizes, as would have satisfied any 

-ologist ir. the country. There may be seen the Im- 
pr Ulster Irish Grazier, the white Berkshire, the 
black Berkshire, and the Woburn or Bedfords, each in 
their purity, and of different families. Of these several 
breeds let us speak more in detail. 

First. The ed Ulster Irish Grazier. Of these 
Mr. L. has 4 boars and 10 sows, whith were imported by 
him through confidential agents from Ireland. His agents 
Wére not limited as to price, but instructed to get the 
bestyand to take particular care in selecting them from 
different families, so as to preclude the necessity of breed- 
ing in and in. These hogs are either black, or black and 
w sometimes being spotted and at others listed, the 
hair thin and somewhat fine, the body is of great length 
ané bafrel formed, the middling of immense depth ; hams 

exparisivé chest, well turned shoulders, ears 


well 
ae ing dyer the eyes, neck and head of pro- 
riot dinenoon such as may be supposed to 
De animals of sich huge magnitude, calculated a- 


like for the support of their ponderous bodies and for the 
facilit etuamt 


have said that Mr. Law’s agents in Ireland were un- 

ted as to p and in corroboration of that asser- 

tion, We will mention the fact, that for a boar atid a sow 

oak ar = sterling. Bot these two animals are of 

ize, and we are tr ge if thoroughly fattened, 

weigh 1000 Ibs. each. 

Hed, when in thi’ cétidition, upwards of 700 Ibs.— 

is is farge ‘us her consort. She has at pre- 

re ahd as she lied down to offer the 
her 


peal be oftsprings we could but rémark 





é boar some time since 


ys of 


ss 









resemblance 
Mr. Law’s importation of improved Irish Gra- 
is. & young sow about 12 months olt!, whose 
thi ) ibs. © She is'a beautiful animal, and 
: dis aed ols dl . 
‘Suppose tha variety of the hog, 
is hard tokeep, and requires large 
p food; but we were assured by 
hat such is not fand in corroboration of 
;hie'showed dea pen, in which there were 
Berkehir ‘Graziets ‘anil Wobuarns, 
Psinee the first of June last, has been the 
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Seebet ih Berkshires. a0) thei dapoai 
‘the Berkshire: posi- 
: “dre familiar, and we do 


i® po} ilar Greed, nor do we 
ht Graziers snd) Woburns 
described above, 











her recumbent posi-. 


part size to the former, without inaterially interfering 
with the beautiful symmetry of form and accuracy of pro- 
portions of the latter, But of the correctness of this opi- 
nion let those who may visit Mr. Law’s establishment 
judge for themselves. 

Secondly. The White Berkshire is a round, compact 
bodied hog, with sufficient length of side to give sightli- 
ness to his figure : he is easily kept, comes early to matu- 
rity, and will weigh, if well kept, 200 Ibs. at nine months 
old ; his‘hams, middlings and shoulders are of fine form 
and size, legs short, ears pricked, bearing strong resemb- 
lance to these uf its sable namesake, aud is just such a 
hog as the farmer should have, who dislikes trouble in 
the procurement of food for his swine ; for unless we are 
egregiously mistaken in our estimate of his qualities, he 
would puzzle.even such an owner to keep him poor, and 
would come to the slaughter at a year old, if only allow- 
ed the privilege of a range in a clover field, from 2 to 300 
pounds in weight. Of the white Berkshires, Mr. Law im- 
ported seven, 2 boars and 5 sows. 

Thirdly. The Black Berkshires, as you ajl know, are 
the crack hogs of the day, and as their excellence for lus- 
cious hams, shoulders and middlings, have been so often 
sung, we are loath toenter on a theme so worn-out and 
thread-bare, as to be like that of a fourth of July oration, 
which has long since set its face against novelty and de- 
fied genius itself, te embody a new thought. They are 
of docile disposition, and such is their indomitable pro- 
pensity for taking on fat, that it is impossible to repress it 
even by stinted fare and unkind treatment. They arrive 
at early maturity, and if well kept will weigh from three 
to four hundred pounds at 18 months old. 

Fourthly. The Woburns or Bed fords vary in their color, 
some being nearly white, with small blue or black spots 
interspersed over back and sides—others black and white 
spotted, or black and white listed, while others are mostly 
white with large bluish spots on them. Of these Mr. 
Law has several boars and breeding sows, selected from 
Maine and Pennsylvania from diffesent liters and fami- 
lies. ‘Those ftom Maine were bred by Mr. Haype,s gen- 
tleman of great celebrity for his Woburns, and as much 
may be said of the Pennsylvania breeder. Pigs of this va- 
riety have been made to weigh at 74 months vld, 238}4Ib. 
This fact is sastained on the authority of the Hon. Levi 
Lincoln, formerly Governor of Massachusetts. In speak- 
ing of this breed that gentleman says. “The expense of 
keeping and fattening these pigs, I am satisfied, was less 
than with any. other breed | ever raised, and the propor- 
tion of bone and offal to the valuable parts, was surpris- 
ingly small.” We'will not attempt a minute description 
of the Woburns, and shall content ourself with observing 
thatthey are finely formed, evidencing greatcapacity for 
size, fat, and travel. That they arrive at early maturity 
is attested by experience, and that they will give good 
weight at a very eatly age is proven by the trial of Gov. 
Lincoln, alhided to-above. One of these sows which I 
saw at Mr. Law’é,a-white anil blue one, is the most per- 
fect specitnen of pig-beauty we have ever seen. 

Mr. Law has two pig eries, one hearly adjoining his 
tasteful residence on Hollins street, the other half a mile 
farther west. The first though small is judiciously ar- 
ranged and neatly kept; but why need we ‘tell this, as 
those whvu know its owner, do know that neatness and 
order must be pteserved within the limits of his domains. 
His sécond is on a much larger scale ; the little farm on 
which it is situated contains I8 acres of land, which is in 
part appropriated to thé culture of roots for the susten- 
ance of his stock. 

Some months since, Mr. Law imported from Ireland, 
three improved Durham Short-horn Cows, the which be- 
ing on the estate of.a friend at some distanee, we did not 
see ; but from representation, we learn, that they are very 
supérior animals, combining goodness of points and han- 
dling with immense size. ; 

As Mr. Law's location in ty city. and business engage- 
thents, @6 not allow him those facilities for breeding of 
tattle essential to success, he would dispose of this im- 
portation at fair prices.. To gentlemen who may desire 


tie 
pr ae the hazards of a transatlantic voyage, the present 





themselves of genuine and superior animals, | salted, 


filled by forwarding their money to the publisher of the 
American Farmer. Also for the Durham cattle. R. 


Founpsr in Horses—The editor of the Southern Play: 
ter says he has used pot-liquor with great effect, as diree. 
ted in the following recipe from the Jacksonville lilinoian, 
but thinks it very probable that the virtues of thé remedy 
are to be attributed to the warm bath rather than to any 
peculiar properties of the liquor : ao, 

. “Take a large kettle of water and make it boil ; lead-the 
horse to the kettle, if he be able to walk ; if not, sakeighy 
water to the stable—commence with a swab and: 
left fetlock before, then the right, then the fetloeke be. 
hind, then wash the legs in the same manner, then the 
shoulders and body, rub the horse dry and he will be 
well in a fewhours. here is no danger of scalding the 
horse, if the above direction be pursued. This remedyis 
on the authority of one of the best farriers in this pl 
and is worth to every farmer double the price of his sub. 
scription to this paper.” “ 





* 





Mawce tn Docs—Mr. Joshua Goode, an old sports. 
man, well skilled in all that pertains to horse and hound, 
furnishes the Southern Planter with the following recipe 
for the mange, or scratches, to which the dog is subject: 

“Give 50 grains of arsenic twice a week; mix e 
quantities of red precipitate and venice turpentine in hogs 
lard, with which he should be anointed two or three 
times a week. Repeat the arsenic and the ointment, take 
ing care to rub the latter in well until the dog is cured; 
this will be evidenced by the healthy appearance of his 
coat, and the increased liveliness of the animal. It wilt 
generally be effected in two or three weeks. | have af 
ter much practice found it infallible,” 





Preparation or Hams 1n. Kentucky. 


Messrs Gaylord §& Tucker:—There have been pub- 
lished many modes of curing bacon; and in the cases in 
which these have been the result of experience, they may 
al! be successful, and entitled to the confidence of the 
public. Some, perhaps, are more simple, less laborious, 
and more uniformly safe than others. The following 
mode has stood the test of thirty-five years’ experience 
without a sitigle failuare—of twenty-seven years in S 
sylvania Conaty, Virginia, and of “eight in Kenvwicky, 
where | at present reside.’ I can, therefore, recommend 
it as a safe and cettain mode of making sound, sweet 
bacon. The salt used in Virginia was Liverpool blown 
salt, in Kentucky the Kanhawa and Goose creek. ‘The 
ashes from hiekory or the sugar maple. 

I will now begin at the beginning, and describe the 
whole process minutely, premising, however, that, to have 
good bacon, we must have good pork, neatly dressed or 
cleaned.:..tt is important that the hogs: shoald be killed 
in proper weather, by which 1 mean thatthe weather 
should be. such that the hogs, hung up afer they 
cleaned, should be not only cold to the touch, but fel 
stiff, not frozen, after hanging up till the animal heatis 
out. [always kill on one day, and cut out and salt u 
the next: If the weather is quite cold after they are sif 
| put the hogs in the cellar that they may not fteeze; if 
the weather is moderately cool, I let them hang up in the 
air all night. ‘Phe cutting ‘out is the next operation. 
This: need not ‘be described further than to say that the 
back-bone or chine should be taken out, as also the spare 
ribs from the shoulders, and the mouse pieces and short 
ribs-or griskins from the middlings. No acute angles 
should be left to shoulders or hams. Jn salting up in 
Virgiuia, 1 put all the meat except the heads, jowls, 
chines and ‘smaller pieces, into powdering tubs, (ae 
tight half my wrrees In. Kentucky . lM have age 
troughs, ten feet long and three or four feet wide at 
top, made of the -Liriodetittron talipfera or poplar tree. 
These are much ihe mosi tinvenient for packing the meat - 
in, and are easily caulked if they “should crack $0 a8 to 
leak. The salting tray or-box-in which the meat is to be 

iece by piece, and.from whieh each piece, adit 
is to be transferred to the powdering Bis Fs 
t 


tis salte 





opportunity of being, gratified, is ope of rare occurrence, | trough, must be placed just so near. the trou 
ake thai te promp Mi embraced. ‘| man standing between cai fiat the piece from one to 
te: w has iin his two piggeries about a hundred,| the other easity, and without wasting: the salts they are 
|| 6f the several breeds, which he will sell at $20 a. pair at| lifted from the salting box ‘into the trough. ‘Phe’ salter 
iré# | 3 ‘months old, and $1 for the pen—feed to be prowided at,| stands on'the offside of the selting box. ‘Salt the-hams 
ub cost of the’ ser. Persons disposed to purchase||'first, the shoulders next, and the.middlings ast, which 











‘this establishment can have their orders promptly 





may be piled up two feet above the'top of the trodgh or 
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Sab. The joints will thus in a short time be immersed in 


Measure into your salting tray, four measures ‘of salt, 
(a peck measure | have found most convenient). and one 
measure-of clean dry sifted ashes ; mix and incorporate 


them well. The salter takes a ham into the tray, rubs |: 


the.skin with this composition and the raw hock end, 
turns it over and packs the composition of salt and ashes 
oft the fleshy side till it is at least three-quarters of an 
inch deep all over it, and as munch on the interior lower 
rt of the ham. which is covered with the skin, as will 
of it, The man who stands ready “to. transfer the 
pithey are salted, takes up the piece and deposits. 
itearefully without displacing the composition, with the 
skin side down, in the bottom of the trough, Each suc- 
ceeding ham is thus deposited side by side, so as to leave 
the least possible space unocenpied. When the bottom 
is all covered, see that every visible part of this layer of 
meat is covered with the composition of salt and ashes. 
Then bring another layer, every piece being covered on 
the upper or fleshy side three-quarters of an ineh thick 
with the composition. When your trough is filled-even 
fall in this way with the joints, salt the middlings with 
salt only. without the ashes, und pile them up on the joints 
so that. the liquified salt may” pass from “them into the 
trough. Heads, joles, back-bones, &c. receive the salt 
only, and should not be put inthe wough with the large: 
ieces. Much slighter salting will preserve them if they 
are salted upon loose boards, so that the bloody brine 
from them can pass off. The joints and middlings are 
to remain in and above the trongh without being rehand- 
led, resalted or disturbed in any way till they are to be 
hung up to te smoked. If the hogs weighed not more 
than 150 pounds, the joints need not remain longer than 
five weeks in the pickle; if they weighed 200, or up- 
wards, six or seven weeks is nottoo long. It ‘is better 


‘that they should stay in too long rather than too shorta 


time. In three weeks, jowls, &c. may be hang up. ‘Pak- 
ing out of pickle and preparation for hanging up to smoke 
is thus performed: Scrape off the undissolved salt, (and 
if you had put on as much-as directed, there will be a 
considerable quantity on all the pieces not immersed in 
the brine. This salt and brine is all saved;. the brine 
boiled down and the dry composition given to stock, es- 
pecially to hogs.) Wash every piece in lukewarm water, 
and with a rough towel clean off salt ang ae Put the 
strings'in’ to hang ‘up. In Virgitia. f for ‘strings 
white oak splits,in Kentucky hempen strings. Set. the 
pieces up edgewise that they may drain anddry. Every 
piece is then to be dipped into the meat paint, and hung 
up to smoke. The meat paint is made of warm, not hot, 
water and very fine ashes stirred together till they are of 
the consistence.of thick paint. When they are dipped 
in this, they receive a coating which protects them from 
the fly, prevents dripping, and tends to lessen all: external 


: injurious influences. . Hang up, while the pieces.are. yet 


moist with the paint, and smoke them well.. In this way 
Lhave cured from six io eight thousand pounds of bacon 
every year, for twenty-seven years in Virginia, and eight 
in Kentucky. _ 

Luse at least three bushels of salt to 1,200 pounds of 
meat. Thie may be thought extravagant, but it insures 
suecess, and none of it is lost. For what-is left is all fed 


. to the stock, and being mixed with ashes, I believe hasa 


teudency to promote their health more than salt alone. 
Should you desire it, I will, at some fature time give 
you our mode. of drying up lard, which is not exactly 
that in common use. 
Very truly, your obedient ser’t, 


Joun Lewis. 
Llangollen, Ky.. March 15, 1941. [Cult: 





Irprovinc Lanp with Oars. 
Science Grove, Davidson Co. N. C. 
BD ~ Fully 23, 1841. 
+ Mr. Editor—An cxtract quoted in No. 7 of the Far- 
mer’s Advocate, has called forth this communication, as a 
Vetification of the principle there held forth; the applice- 
tion of oats as.a parasnount and vital restorative of the. 





properties, as such, have become sufficiently known, and 
tested, if it does not obtain an equal footing, it will become 
a vice-clover, as a renovator of the soil, - [will state my 
theory and support it with an experiment, and leave the 
reader to draw his own inference. ’ 
My theory: is the following: Sow your oats at the 
common time, and in the usual manner, only sow some- 
thing like a half bushel more seed to the acre, and after 
they aré plowed or harrowed in as the case may he, roll 
the ground with a light rofler. Let it ‘stand until about 
two thirds of the grain in the head is ripe. ‘Then roll it 
down, and double plow it under, t#king cate that the 
oint of the gouge reaches ten inches below the surface®. 
Roll the grotind as before. (Not that J think that after 
rolling benefits further than thisy—it renders the surface 
in a situation for all the oats to be rolled down when re- 
quired. 1 suppose it further renders service, by keeping 
the elevated ridges left by the plow from excessive evap- 
oration.) - Let it lay until about two weeks befor you 
wish to sow your wheat; then roll down the oats, and 
again double plow them under as before; sow your wheat 
and harrow it in, and PH warrant you an advance of at 
least 100 per cent on your wheat crop; independent of its 
future benefit; whieh will doubtless exceed that of the 
wheat crop. 

I will now relate my experiment.—About the first of 
July 1840, | selected a very elevated’point in one of my 
oat fields to'make an experiment: 1 measured offa quar- 
ter of an acre and double plowed the oats under, and Jet 
it remain until two weeks before to sow my wheat. 1 
then dcuble plowed. the young sward of oats under, and 
harrowed my wheat in.—The rest ot my field | fallowed 
by double plowing, and. put it in atthe same time [ did 
the oat patch, (for so J termed my experimental piece.) 
At harvest | cradled the experiment. piece to itself, and 
also, a quarter of an acre lying by the side of it, to test 
the experiment; off the oat patch, 1 saved 13 dozen of 
wheat, which would average 3 bushels to the 100 sheaves; 
and off the test quarter | saved 7 doz. which would not 
make more than 2 3-4 bushels to the 100, making an ad- 
vance of 100-per cent, on the experimental piece. A profit 
not to be spurned at. Unavoidable circumstances pre- 
vented me from threshing it out separately and testing the 
experiment by a non dodious rule, thongh [ have not an 
earthly doubt, that if it had been tested by ‘threshing, it 
would have increased the assumed advance in favor.of the 
oat system. Fe eee 

The system.appears excellent in ‘every point of view 
for a wheat crop; the wheat is sown in the first stratum 
of manure. formed by the first crop of oats, which furnish 
an abundant store of nutritive matter for the upper class 
of roots of the wheat; the under’set, receives their nour- 
ishment from the last crop of oats! while in its state of 
; decomposition, which renders them.an equal quantity of 
vegetable matter as the first does to she upper class; and 
preserves the crop as secure against:drought, as though 
it received the benefit of the Egyptian: reservoirs of the 
Nile. But gentle reader make the ¢xperiment if ye list, 
for yourself, and then at leisure draw your own inference. 
If I have suggested a plan, whereby you at a future day, 
may with pleasure look over your tenovoted fields and 
luxuriant crops, | have then gained the summit of my. 
wishes, and the most lofty eminenee of my ambition. 

] have the honor to be yout fellow citizen’ 

Far. Adv. . »W.P. Ricwarps. 


- 





* Land should never be plowed derper'than the soil onless the 
the earth turned. up. 





Pomattcm—The following is the recipe of Dupuytren; 
the celebrated French physician, to prepare a pomaium to 
prevent baldness, aad promote the growth of the:-human: 
hair. tis much esteemed by the medical faculty, one of 
whom furnished it for the cotumne of the Southern Plant- 
er, the editor of whieh, since its rereipt, has applied it- 
with great success, to an inveterate: tetter on the head 
a litle boy im bis own family : , 


P ne 


manure applied at the tume is sufficient te convert into suil or on 


of| 


| Meerine or Sravenotpers.—At an adjourned meet- 

ing of the slaveholders of Anne Arundel county, held on — 
ednesday last, the 15th inst., the ¢hairman of the last 
meeting called the meeti to order—when the following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That a convention shall.be held in the city 
of Annapolis, of the persons. favorable to the protection 
of slaveholding interests in the state upon the Ist Mon- 
day of January next. RES, ag 

Resolved, That a delegation of 20 be appointed by each 
eotinty in the stat, and from the city of Annapolis, Fred- 
erick and Baltimore, and twenty from Ho district, to 
attend said convention. S BG LENEN set 
Resolved, That the chairman of this meeting be con- 
sidered the chairman to represent the meeting from Haw- 
ard District. ig 
Resolved, That the proceedings be published in the 
Howard Free Press, with a réquest to all papers in the 
state to copy: ‘Geo. Howarp, Chr’m 
Wa, H. Margiorr, See’y. 





American Instirute.—'T'he Fourteenth Annual Fair 
of the American Institute of the City of New York, will 
be held at Niblo’s Garden, ‘October 11, 1841. The ar-. 
rangements adopted by the committee-are as follows. 

Friday and Saturday, October 8th and Mth, 1841, Re- 
ceiving Days for Contributions for Premiams. ; 

Monday, October 11, at 12 o’clock, M:, the Exhibition 
opens to visiters. ) 
Tuesday evening, Ociober 12th, at half past 7, an Ad- 
dress on the Character and Influence of Associations sim- 
ilar to that of the American Institute, _ 
Wednesiay evening, October 13, at half past 7, an Ad- 
dress on Agriculture. : ; 

Thursday, Oct. 14, Ploughing Exhibition in Westches- 
ter county, at or near Sing-Sing. » 

Friday, October 15, at 10 o’clock,.A. M, the Friends of 
Home and Industry will meet in Convention. ~ 

Monday, October 18, the Students.of the Naval School, 
from Brooklyn, visit the Garden. They will be addressed 
by a Member of the Institute. . . 
a Ld si October 19, Select. Catile exhibited near the 

arden, : 

Wednesday, October 20th, at 10 o’clock, A. M. the Sale 
of Cattle and other Live Stock commences. _ 

Thursday evening, October 2, at half past 7, the An- 
niversary Address will be delivered. ~ Suppér immediate- 


ly after. ‘Re 

Friday evening, October 22, at half past 7, General 
Tatimaneg, the President of the Institute, will deliver 
the closing Address, and the Premiums awarded will be 
announced, and the Fair will close. - x 

Early on Saturday morning, October 23, Exhibited Ar- 
ticles delivered. Owners are requested to take them a- 
way as soon as possible, as they. will be biable to be dam- 


aged if they remain. 5 lin atts ‘ , 
For the purpose of encouraging Agriculture and Horti- 
culture, by one pas ention to particular. objects, 
the following in addition to the other premiums have been 
offered. pre fo | 


For the best assortment of Agricoltural sgmai'y 4 ing 
mo egy, exhibited by any is Glee or firmy—A 
The panticalar object of this premiara, say the commit- 
‘the larger dealers, in 


_| tee, is torexcite a competition among 


order that the farmers who visit the Fair, may-bave an 
opportunity to see all the varieties and learn their 
poses. ft is presumed that-the notoriety which the a- 
warding of such a premium would Give to the succes 
establishment, would be a sufficient inducement for com- 
| petition. iy te oto 


For the best Gold Medal. 
‘Séeond sce San Mead eg eee 
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ai her it hae received the naiiaal aoaerd of; the menseiatiins reow (well tied) 8 oz. 

nd killer to its heart ; enabling it, phoenix like,to-spsing (w veviatetl;) 1 dractim.. 

‘forth in. virgin; beauty, even from the sashes of tsown} Old. Bendy, “ oe? » Dew. 
Clover. lang ) ated, for. its ferti pro- ‘meture ides, ( ish flies,) scrap. 
perties. Oats has not, as yey had-such- strong recorm-| Mix intimately,.nnd rub the bald part, or that likely od be 
mendation in its)favor; yet meverthelese & think when its }eome so, every evenivg. ae 8 
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ee 10 o'clock, 4. M. in anadjoining field, The 
totes are fr alerted ie 10 ovalock on the 29th, 
to.enter upon the duties of their appointment. 
“MOUSE WIRSs DRPARPMATE. 
Tue Sicvs or K Good Ilussann. 
") ” <Monrrevier, residence of Dr P. erage 
- es September Sth, 1841. 
To the Editor of the Amorican Farmer : 
“Here, Mr. Editor, among the mountains, in one 
cornér of Rappahannock: county, in the old domin- 
ion, | am overtaken by a late number of your pa- 
, wherein “Q in the corner” promises to give 
Fite signs of a good husband, as a-set off against his 
signs ofa good housewife. This rash promise 1s 
thrown up to me at a moment of exhiliration and excite- 
* ment, ill adapted to grave discussion—it finds me one a- 
mong the happiest, as well as one of the most concerned 
ofa very large company in attendance on ah o/d-fashion- 
ed Virginia wedding frolic !—a regular * plumb” blow 
out, which promises to last, who can tell how long? for 
every body knows that in true hospitality and. the love of 
fun and merry-making, “old Virginia never tire.” Were my 
plain matter of fact “grey goose quill,” equal to the task, 
it would be out of place here. in a sober agricultural 
journal, to describe the festivities that followed the 
solemn ceremony.—How should I pourtray the beauty of 
the blushing Bride, the gallant bearing of the too happy 
Groom, and the gracefuland seemly deportment of the 
twelve bridesmaids and groomsmen, many of whom had 
come from far distant points, to be anxious witnesses of 
this most interesting epoch in the lives of their two young 
friends and old schoolmates. But in regard to this loca/e, 
with all the appointments of this magnificent residence, 
the well known hospitality of its proprietor, the unaff-cted 
and graceful affability of the accomplished hostess, the 
joyous and delightful company so in harmony with the 
scene and thé occasion—it really requires no stretch of 
imagination to conceit oneself to be sojourning for the 
time in the midst of that happy valley which the policy 
of antiquity dedicated to the residence of the Abysinian 
Princes, as described by Dr. Johnson; for, tho? one may 
not say, literally, that every blast shakes spices from the 
rocks, and every month drops its fruits upon the grounds ; 
yet, with so many lively and gentle young ladies, dis- 
playing among them every graceful and charming variety 
of person anil character; with: hospitality at once so Juxu- 
rious and refined—with a climate pure and delicious, en- 
circled on all sides by a well defined undulating line of 
mountain tangot ( it would be scarcely any exagyeration 
of. my own feelings at least to declare, that, in this 
pe cite health and gaiety, “the blessings of nature seem 
ta be collected and its evils extracted and excluded—that 
{ | po de So pega which can contribute to make se- 
jsion pleasant, t6 fill up the vacancies of attention and 
‘the tediousness of time?” _ 
40 my promise. Somie may think it would be more 
! for | yur farming paper the signs of a 
man,but let them remember that these ‘signs’ 
ung up in the “Ladies Department” as a Rowland 
iverin alate number. Between a good hus- 
; anicl-man, there isan obvious dis- 
y be Juste /husbandman, or conceit 


dl. avaricious, igno- 
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usband-—one whose greatest de- 
Idrer ind hoard his cash !”—But 
a bad father and a good husband, 
he wife. My promise to in- 
\asban¢ Probe only to the 
preen the groom 
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‘are quick ia learning to take advaatage of the slothful 


ways of their master, and with late rising and lag gard ser- 
vants, how can the best housewile,evea Mis. Glass herself, 
have her house mile clear ant all things kept decentaad 
in good order? No sir, he who rises late, hus to run 
after his business all day, and cau)seaccely overtake it at 
night,as Poor Richard says; and even were the habit of 
late msing in the husband, gecvucileable with any just 
notion of health or of egonomy in other countries, in 
ours, where property is so often divided, aud where every 
man, therefore, must be the architect of his own fortune, 
there are few if any, in whoin it is not absolutely culpa- 
ble to lie abed after sunrise. Not only is early rising 
then a sign of a good husband, in a degree to render it an 
absolute and indispensible virtue, but if he would have 
for his own gratification a nice breakfast, in good season, 
he will take care to have his house servants up and doing 
at early dawn.—He will so systematise matters that the 
couk and the washer woman shall have always. at hand 
an’ample supply of good wood and water for kitchen and 
laundry, not leaving them, as too many husbands do, to 
the last moment without these indispensible materiais. 
While however, early rising and.personal cleanliness are 
insisted on as among the signs of a good husband, I do 
not refer to his outward habiliments.—The fashion and 
texture of these, may, in my jadgmen:, be set down as 
matters of the least immportance.—Only let him keep-his 
head combed, his beard close, and his person and gar- 
ments in immediate contuet therewith always clean, and 
all the rest may be of “leather or prunella” for me. To 
extend the.sketch of his homely and practical duties, on 
the observance of which he must depend, for that great 
blessing, a good housewife, they may all be more easily 
comprehended by asking ourselves what is expected of 
her? 1\s it a clean house from garret to cellar? then let 
him provide her with good servants, industrious and do- 
cile, with good brooms and brushes, water convenient and 
abundant, and what’is too often not to he found, a good 
strong scraper at every out door, for the feet of all who 
enter thereat, that the snow, and mud, and dirt, which 
are brought in, may. be left outside the house. If it be 
his pleasure to see himself reflected by shining brasses, 
let him not grudge afip’s worth of rotten stone to polish 
them tho’ for my part I would.banish brasses and all 
other costly and superfluous furniture, which, besides 
first cost, requites daily labor to keep it in order, without 
contributing any thitig to our real comfort; and the mo- 
ney saved in this item should be expended in addittons 
to the family library. But this is a digression, so we re- 
turn to our signs. Sf the husband have ataste for good 
bread, let him remember that for that he must have the 
best white wheat family flour, and afier all, what is the dif-. 
ference of 50 or 100 cents in the barrel, compared to that 
between a beautiful light spongy roll, or snow-white bis- 
cuit; and that otherand very different thing, which we 
too often see—a round, dark, solid, heavy substance or 
commodity, called a hot roll, which, if given to a beg- 
gar, he might well-eomplain. “J asked you for bread, and 
you gave meastone”! Hasmy- good husband a :relish 
for anice fresh egg or a fat broiled chicken at breakfast, 
then he must take eare to have a warm, tight poultry 
house, with a good lock onit, and a woman to attend to the 
fowls with abundance of food and water convenient ; and 
so with every othercomfort or luxury, the good husband 
will see thatall arrangements are made which depend on 
him—He must see that an ample stock of good things are 
laid in, in good time—for bacon he must have his hogs of 
suitable age and size, and well fattened on corn, and this 
requires some forecast and good management; and when 
killed, they should: be well cleaned and cut up, and “salted 
away” under his:mgnagement. You will: see the good 
husband looking after fiis meat tubs, before hand, that they 
may be thoroughly séoured and tight to hold the brine— 
The pn be all oneeer and of the proper con- 
struction, and the hickory wood, if to be had, ready for 
oking it—Then his garden will be to him an object of 
articular attention! —w ithoutgoing, unless he ean wellaf- 
d it, to any extraordinary expense for green-houses 
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‘hot-beds, he will'yet see that it is not unprovided with 
half dozen kinds of palatable, wholesomeand ea- 





berries and rasberries; and he is not 
od husband, who lives in the country 
g hig.wife to place on his table a 





grapes, for the entertainment and gratification of family. 
and friends. And again! (what tomy own kiowl 
is too often overlooked,) a gooJ husband will be asham. 
ed to leave his wife without a good, respectable and: 
safe conveyance for going abroad, either fur occasione. 
al interchange of visits, with genteel, well informed 
and hospitable (not envious, prying and scandal-béatings; 
neighbors—also for visits of charity to the poor, aad for 

ing to her own church. latoo many cases is the wife 
left, not. only without a plain decent carriage, but even 
the necessary bridles and saddles are wanting, or never. 
in repair for immediate use—Ten to one but the saddle: 
wants a girth, a crupper ora stirrup leather; while the 
bridle, tho’ it have neither throat latch nor curb, would 
do well enough, except, that it has no reins—and.all be. 
cause this sort of late-rising husband, without system or 
forecast, has appropriated no particular place or person 
to keep or take care of such things. ‘Thus have I point. 
ed out a few ofthe easy, obvious, every day signs and 
duties of a good Husband; such. as. “he who raris ma 
read ;” but let the gentleman not suppuse that I have’ 
done with him yet—From this sketch of his common. 
place obligations, let us turn to the morale of the picture. 


idea that the sea is to be forever calm—the sky al ways se- 
rene. Let Poets write or Lovers swear what they may, we 
have not found women more than men, in the shape of an- 
gels to rule over us, but if the husband be not a man of o« 
ver weening selfishness and dogged ill-temper, he will look: 
on the faults and imperfections of a good wife, as acej- . 
dental blemishes, that sometimes appear on the surface of 
the most beauteous stately tree, which time will obliterate 
or soft appliances remove, ‘without recourse to knife or 
cautery ; and sir, toa man of generous heart and enlarged 
views of humanity, where let me ask, can he finda field 
for the exercise of that moral power, which is the fruit of 
superior knowledge, so grateful to his own feelings, and 
so flattering to a just and honorable pride; as when he 
sees the mind and character of her who is the object of 
his sworn affections, growing stronger and more perfect 
under ‘his own care and watchfulness ?. until ‘from being 
always beloved, she grows.at last to be an idol of his own’ 
creation, so. perfect that it were scarcely asin to worship 
it. Thus, Mr. Editor, have | pointed out some of the 
more obvious duties and out-door arrangements necessa- 
ry in every systeayof in-doors economy ; and have re- 


every good husband to bear with obliquities of temper, 
sometimes betrayed by. the best of wives, as occasional 
breezes <isturb the surface of the smoothest lake; but e- 
ven these are not all the signs of a good husband, on which 
we have to insist—such an one will be careful, after mar- 
riage, not to discontinue those little attentions and courte- 
sies which, in the aggregate constitute in a great measure 
the business and happiness of the conjugal state. Any a- 
hatement of the.ardor which animates the lover, the cons! 
siderate husband will make up, by-tender and respectful: 
watchfulness over all the smaller items of conjugal inter- 
course which may contribute to her personal comfort ; of 
gratify any innoéent peculiarity of his wife’s disposition.: 
And. does any man expect—does any intelligent husband 
wish, to have a wife devoid of peculiar tastes and propensi-. 
ties? If so, and his object is to have all the talking to him- 
self, while she can barely say “check,”—let him go for such 
an automaton-wife, either to the shaking-quakers or to 
that Prince of Conjurors—old Mauzaet himself! Some 
wretched miserly husbands there are, who neglecting es- 
sential things, go about poking their noses and ‘prying: 
in kitchens and closets, where they have no business, med- 
dling with things with which they have no concern; but 
one of good taste will be at’ no loss to distinguish between 
that out-of-place officiousness, and familiarity which 
breeds disgust in every walk of life, and thoge consider- 
ate and grateful civilities and little complaisances which 
are more felt than seen—say in handing her a chair, or 
a glass of water, in, adjusting her stirrup when she 
rides, in reading to amuse her at her knitting, in ma- 
king her pens or turning over her music—above all, ' 
the good husband will never forget, that ‘if “time 
which steals our years away,” steals away also those’ 
charms which he was. wont to admire and praise, there is 


;| the stronger  ebligation of honor and humanity to make 


up to her for the-boss of these, by increased kindness and 
assiduity —What mf time may have scattered the ro- 
ses that once bloomed on her cheek—what though care 
and sickness may have dimmed the lustre of her eye, and” 





tbroken the spirit that once bore her fall: of grace and’ 


Letno man embark on the voyage of matrimony under the _ 


commended thet spirit of benevolence which wilt incline’ 
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——— ; as oe Faas ri vari: mix to- | been made of. Southern at 133c. per bushel; and Penna. of 
‘beauty through the mazy dance—is that the time that a |-the same quantity of new milk, both’ lukewarm; mix to- aii oon toes hee B38 aa P ty senate Wink te, 


good hus will relax in his devotions and shew signs 
of neglect to her whom he hus vowed to cherish in sick- 
ness and in health? No! No! No! Then it is that his 


heart will more and more faithfully echo the sentiment of 


the: poet in his: beautiful comparison of: true love to the 
sun-flower : hag mcrae’ 
~». “Jt isnot while beauty and you'h are thine own, 
*/ And thy cheeks unprofan'd by a tear,” 
“That the fervour and faith of a soul can be known 
“To which time will but make thee.more dear ! 
Qh! the heart that has truly lov’d never forgets, 
- > But as truly loves on to the close ; 
. * As the sun-flower turns on her god when he sets, 
‘The same look which she turn’d when he rose.” 


And now, Mr. Editor, lest some of your young readers 
may be of opinion that my criterions of a “good husband” 
are too severe, and thence conclude that it is better to try 
the chances of celibacy, than to attempt to come up to my 
standard, let me submit the reflections of a wise man on the 
condition of him who makes up his mind to breathe, | will 
not say ‘to live, the life ofa Bachelor—* They dream away 
their time without friendship, without fondness, and are 
driven to rid themselves of the day, for which they have 
no use, by childish amusements or vicious delights. They 
_ actas being under the constant sense of some known in- 
feriority, that fills their minds with rancour, and their 
tongues with censure. They are perverse at home and 
malevolent abroad ; and asas the outlaws of human na- 
ture, make it their business and their pleasure to disturb 
that society which debars them from its privileges. To 
live without feeling or exciting sympathy, to be fortunate 
without adding to the felicity of others, or afflicted with- 
out tasting the balm of pity, is a state more gloomy than 
solitude : it is not retreat, but exclusion from mankind. 
Marriage has many pains, but celibacy has no yew 





For THE Sick AND CONVALESCENT. 


Barley Water.—Take two table-spoonfulls of pearl 
barley, wash very clean, and add to it a pint of boiling 
water ; let it boil for five minutes, pour off this water, and 
add two quarts more boiling water; reduce it to two 
pints and a halfand strain. ‘This is simple barley water; 
it may be made very pleasant by addingshe - following: 
one ounce of figs, two qunces of ratsinsystened; quarter 
of an ounce of liquorish ; boil it till redaced to a quart, 
and strain. < 

Toast and Water.—This article, simple as it is, is rare- 
ly well prepared. Cut an upper crust of bread as thick 
again as it is usual for toast; brown it caréfully, but see 
that it be not burnt, smoked or black; pour on as much 
water as is required, and covet the jug till cold. ‘A slice 
of thin cut orange or lemon peel infused with it, im- 
proves it greatly; it should be made early in the day dur- 
ing summer and placed in the sun, when it may be drank 
with: impunity. 

Mutton Broth.—Put into a two-quart. sauce pan one 
pound of mutton chops, cleared from fat, ane onion, half 
a dozen corns of black pepper and three pints of cold wa- 
ter; Jet it warm gradually, when it boils, skim it, cover 
the pan close and set it over a gentle fire till the chops 
are cooked, which will be (if the meat is not too fresh,) 
in three quarters of an hour. 


Beef Tea.—Cut a pound of lean beef into thin slices, 
put it into three pints of cold water, set. it over a gentle 
fire where it may become gradually warm, let it be well. 
rkimmed, cover the saucepan close, and boil gently for 
two hours, strain it, and let it stand to settle, then pour 
it off clean. One onion, a few peppercorns, and a little 
salt may be added if required. 


Egg Cream.—Take the yolk of an egg, with a desert- 
spoonful of cream, or new milk, and if cohvenient, add 
two drops of oil of cinnamon ; this will form a mixture 
sufficient to serve three people to mix with their tea; for 
cream being chiefly the oil of the milk, and the yolk the 
most nutritive part of the egg, they are both lubricatir 
_ and nourishing. The oil of cinnamon is cordial and tonic. 

‘The above has been. recommended in diseases of the 
Jungs, where there is difficulty in breathing, with.a short 

cough, especially after eating or motion ; also in fits 
of hectic fever towards the evening, and night perspira- 


tion. y 


“Milk Gruel—Take a half tumbler of thick gruel, and 


rothing else can be taken. 
arabic, add a pint of boiling water, and wheo perfectly 


day; 4 
some medicines in, or to allay the tickling of coughs. 


horn shavings, and eringo root, of each one ounce. ‘Sim- 
mer in a quart of water. till reduced to half, and strain; a 
tea-cup-full should be made warm, and given frequently 
during the day ; it will support the strength when animal 
food cannot be taken.—[Magazine of Domestic Ecomo- 


my. | 





kept in lime water salted. 








BALTIMORE MARKET. 


Cattle.—The number of Beef Cattle offered for sale to-day 
at the drove yards amounted to about 700 head, of which 
300 were taken by the city butchers and about 60 were driv- 
en off. The sales were principally at $3,75.to $5 per 100 
lbs. A few of extra quality brought $5,50. Live Hogs are 
plenty, and we quote at $4,50 to $4,75 per 100 Ibs, 

Flour.—We note sales to-day.of Howard Street of good 
standard brands from stores at $6,124, at which price holders 
are now offering to sell. The market is however rather in- 
active. ‘The wagon price is unsteady and we are unable to 
give a definite quotation to-day. 

We note sales of about/1500 bbls. City Mills Flour to-day, 
at $6,25 per bbl. for cash, and on 60 days~without interest. 
We hear of no transactions jn Susquehanna Flour by which 
to establish a quotation. ‘ 

Grain.—Sales of Md. red Wheats have been making to- 
day at $1,20 to $1,27 for fair to prime.—One parcel of strict- 
ly prime was taken at $1,30.—Sales of good white wheats 
to-day at $1,30a$1,35; strictly prime family flour white is 
worth $1,40 a bushel. There is no Pennsylvania wheat in 
market. .We quote Md. white Corn at 68a70 cts. and Md. 
yellow at 68269 cents. Sales of Penn. yellow to-day at 68a 
69 cents. We quote Md. Rye at 73a75 cents. A sale of 
good Penna to-day at 77 cents. Sales of Md Oats to-day at 
43a44 cents. 

Provisions. —There is nothing of importance doing in pro- 
visions, and prices are nominally. thecsame as last: week. 
The last sales of. Mess Pork were.at $10.50 wo 910,75. We 
quote Prime at $9. Mess Beefis held aj $12, No. } at $9; 
and prime at $7. We are not advised of any sales of Balii- 
more cured Bacon to-day. ‘The last sales of Hams were at 
9 to 94 cents, and of Sides at 94 cents: Prime Western ‘as 
sorted Bacon continues in good demand at 5% to 6 cts. Hams 
of the same description are held at 8 tor9 cents; Sides at 54 
cents ; and Shoulders at 4a4% ets, “We quoie Western No | 
Lard in kegs at 8 cents without sales... There is no demand 
for Butter, which is held at 7 to 10 cents for yellow Western 
in kegs, as in quality. \ 

Cloverseed.— We note sales of 
week at $6,50 per bushel. 

et Seed.—Sales of Timothy seed have been making 
at ? . ; . . 

Sugars.—We note sales of Porto Rico at $7.75a$8. 

* Tobacco.—The receipts of Maryland continue large. Dur- 
ing the week there was a fair demand forthe middling and 
good qualities, and sales to a considerable extent were made 
withio the range of quotations, which. we continue the same 
as last week, with. the remark that former prices ase with 
great difficulty supported. The inferior and common quali- 
ties are less inquired for, We quote inferior and common 
Maryland at §3,50a4,50; middling to good $5a7.50; good $8 
$8,50; and fine $9a13.. Ohio has been in good demand and 
sales to some extent made at. about former rates which we 
continue. viz. common to middling $4,500$5,.25; $5,508 
$6.50; fine red and wrappery $812, fise yellow $7,50ag10; 
and extra wrappery $12a¢14. ‘The inspections of the week 
ry aw ae: bhds. Maryland; and 232 hhds Ohio—toial 
ids, 4 “ ' 


prime quality during the 


range of former quotations. ; 





continues limited, and prices generally sustain 
viz: Sales of New Orleans at 12ta 
12 cis; dostained at 10 cis. Beef. 


were purchased tor the N. Y. market—27 left over. 


for good Peooa. Flont, which we quote as the current ra 
today. Grain and Seeds—Whieat, which is arriving freely 





gether and let the patient drink it. This, were the debili- 
ty is extreme, will sustain the powers of nature when 


' Mucilage of Gum Arabic-—To three ounces of gum 


dissolved, strain for'use. The usual doseisa wine glass- 
| full twice or three times a it is usvally to administer 


Gloucester Jelly.—Take rice, sago, pearl barley, harts- 


Eges, it is said, may be preserved good for a year, if 


Wool.—There has been a fair demand fur the various grades 
during the week, and sales have been making within the 


At Philadelphia, on Saturday.—Cotion—The demand 
previous rates, 
1s; Uplands at I)fa 
Cattle. —760 at marker— | 
sales 53a6 cts; extra quality 64, inferior as low as 43 ; 98 
With- 
in the last day ortwol'the market has settled down to $6.25 
tes of | 


is generally being stored, Since our Jastreport sales have 


Corn is ia better request, and sales. made of‘tlat yellow at 70c: 
and white at68c, Oats 454c. © ie 
At New York, Sept. 26—Cotton—The stock —— 
duced by shipments c owners accownt: ‘Sales forthe weel 
3550 bales; Upland and Piorida ax 74a10;" New ‘Orleans’at 
7iall; Mobile at 8af14. Genesee Flour is at 
Ohio and Troy at 6,374; Michigan at 46, 
town and Howard street at , $6,00a6 ‘ 
Flour and Corn Meal are in fair dema | bu: new. 
esee Wheat sold at $1.47 cash, and 1500 bu “8 a A 
from the boat, at-75ic. Northern Oats are ‘at 4 , 
No Southern or Jersey. Corn is plenty but inactive, 7660 bu 
Jersey yellow sold at 7ic. weight, and 74a74ic, measure. 
Lead sells at 44c. Molasses—Sales New Orleans at 27a28ic. 
Porto Rico at 294a304 Matanzas at 23. Naval Stores—2000 
bbls North County Turpentine were sold, supposed at ¢2,75. 

The stock of Flour in the New York market, at the close 
of last week, was estimated at 75,000 bls. of Canal.and Ohio. 
. At New Orleans, Sept. 15.—Business of every description 
isatso much ola stand that we find very litle jn regard w 
the markets worthy of noe. No corn has come jo since our 
last remarks, there is none in first hands and holders are firm 
at 75 cents per bushel {rom store, this is the only article in 
which we find any change. . ‘The Ohio river being at so low 
a stage of water that but small quantities of westen produce 
can be looked for from that direction; the little demand how- 
ever existing. prevents much fluctuation in prices. — 

At Savannah, lasi week, the sales of Cotton were about 
100 bales, principally of new crop at 8, 8% 10 10c. Rice 3a 
34. Flour dull and sales with difficulty, made, the market 
had a downward tendency—small sales of Philadelphia at 
$74, Howard st. $7%; 50 bbls. Baltimore at ¢7. No receipts 
of Corn—the market was well supplied and was sold from 
store in lots to suit purchasers at —the demand quite 
moderate. , 

At Petersbnrg, (Va.) on Friday, Cotton was 7 to 104al te. 
Leaf Tobacco $5 to §7,12; lugs $34a44; and primings $34a3,. 
asin quality. Wheat, red at 110a112e; white, 120e, Cora 
6NaG5e per bushel. ‘he oe Tg: 


SHORT-HORN DURHAM BULLS. _ " 
The subscriber offers for sale, several young Durham’ Bulls, of 
the best milking stock in the country, and su in point of 
symmetry of form by none others, per in the U. States. Their 
ages are 7, 12, 18, 26 and 30 months, and prices ranging frem 150 
to 275 dollars. —AaLso— , 
_ VALUABLE JACKS FOR SALE. ' 

The subscriber is authorised to sell the following described Jacke: 

FOR SALE—An imported Jack, black with grey belly, about 
56 inches high—his colts are very fine and large : has had 60 to 70 
Mares tiis seison—hé was im ad ‘by Com. J. D. Elliott in the 
Frigate Constitution. T he owner having two, willdispose of one 
of them for Spanish Jack, 6 years old, and equal in vigor to 
An import " re old, © vigor to any 
in the United States—he was imported by an officer of the navy — 
is very docile and tractable, ofa greyish color, inclining to white— 
his colts are remarkably strong and powerful.—He isnow near 
Easton, Md., and will be sold deliverable in this city—has been 
valued at $1000, but will be sold for cash at a somewhat lower price. 

Another improved Spanish Jack, 5 years old; a beautiful animal, 
also brought to this country by an officer of the navy—he is now 
|standing at Middletown, Md., and his powers willbe folly tested 
during the season, and will be sold whe he has proved himself to 
be a surefual getter. - { ' 

Also another fine Jack. about 9 years old—has proved himself a 
sure foal getter,—having got 60 foals out of 70 mares be covered 
last season, under disadvantageous having been 
carried round the country, to serve the mares—price, delivered in 
this city or at Elkton; Md; 9400, © he 

A YOUNG JACK, 4 years old this grass, from the finest 
and largest Jack inthe U. States--a getter of the best stock, 12 
hands | inch high—-his colts on 
sually fino, 975, suekling the % 
For sale * the very ee! ae are 
ny vessel in our port w' r . : 
desired, or at the owner’s farm ig Seino count f 

Ins nnnecergary to remark on the value of the Mole; the people 
ofthis State, like those of old Kentucky, are beginning to appreci- 
ate this hardly animal for the plough and other farming pur 
Address, post paid.” ' . SAMUBL 

; Office American Farmer. ; 
STEAMING APPARATUS. 

With a Boiler and Sieam Tab of about five hundred. gallons sod 
ty each, in complete order for err use. Sianine 

iling 41 consumes a very small od— as a 
ned one year, and cust the owner $450. ‘he 0} paving no fe 
ther use for it will take $150. A é: iL, SANDS. 

. NO ICE JE tag 1 Al med 

A gentleman, residing in Ca , Md. who has heen for two 
yeare engeged in the “Silk Cahare, knee silk establishment 6ne 
mile from the town, and he finds, from experience, that adee share — 


of hie al attention is s pee sam 
He Love Blghiy approved susdhiaery” ‘Nor in! dxbedlibih of a> 
coons into “sewing silk,"-and folinge and fixtures for 
millions of worms. He wishes to employ an 
b i manufacturing, | ‘above na! 
fhe Bator of he Am- Fare hae sddrem : 
sep. . % ‘ 
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: AGRICULTURAL MEETING. Swipes 

An one ufact Agriultora 

glans dal ota ater ote paren of Agricaltare 
be held at Rameay 


~ 


‘s Tavern, Govanstown, on xg 13th 
‘ _ A. M for the orming 
on AGI jcuLTt AML SOUIBLY for the wity tad rout recip ef Balt: 
more. It ise Ahat-every w ll wisher to suc’ an ini- 
Fae mpm ty pr in the establishment of the 
MY all having that wherever they bare been 
reread STematia’ bate escrved ta the farmer 
ooession , Will be piahonced for Une Sale of « large stock of 
a 

Mo ‘Darham and Devon Cattle, and half blooded and common 

horses. Also, Berkshire aa Hogs, and crosses 
these on the Chester and 'Voburn; and some half Leicester SHEEP 


from ir Shepherd's importation— Together with a variety of farm- 
ts, among which are Horse Powers, Threshing Ma- 
chines, W Hay Carriages, Pioughs of different kinds, &c. 

A Plouguing Match will take place.after the sale, to test the 
relative powers of the best varieties of Ploughs from diflerent sec- 
ie U.S. : 

Trials will also be made at the same time of other Agricultural 
Implements manufactured in the city by our spirited mechanics, 





BERKSHIRE. PIGS. 


The subscribers will continue to receive orders fur thier fall litters 
of pure Berkshire Pigs, from their valuable stock of breeders, (for 
particulars of which vee advertisement in No. $4 or 37 2d Vol. of 
the American Farmer.) Price at their piggery $20 per pair ; 
cooped and delivered in, or shipped at the port of Baltimore $2! per 

it. 


pe ; 

Their spring litters proved to be very superior animals ; and have 
given pan abr yaa ~ ahaa pumber vr which weighed from 5. to 
66 Ibe. at $ mnonthe old; frem- 70 to 103 Ibe at four monts old; and 
from 100 to 149 Ibs. at 5 months old. From the attention they 
propose to give te the breeding of pigs, from their valaable stock, 
and being determined to send none from their piggery ander a fair 
medium size, they flatter thentselves that they will continve to sat- 
isfy all ns who may “oe them — orders. ‘ 

It orders, id, will meet with prompt attention. 

Nideoee P PO Wy T GORSUCH & E. GORSUCH, 

‘ P Hereford, Baltimore Co. Md. 
Prince Albert will serve blooded sows at $11, each, and common 
do. at $6—they will be received and delivered at Watkins’ tavern, | 
corner of High and Hillen streets, Baltimore. sept. 29 


ASET OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
Comprising 22 vols. bound in boards, from the commencement 
of the work to May last, the only complete set to be had—$75. 

se 29 SAML. SANDS. 


? 








AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY. 
For mic by ROBERT SINCLAIR Jr. 
é No. 6Q Light Street. 
Goldsborongh’s Cornsheller & Husking Machine—warranted to 
husk & shel! 900 bus, of corn per day, oc shell in strip’d state 


1200 bushels 00 
Do. for manual power which performs at about half the 
above ; 





















. fate as 35,00 
Do. for Husking & Shelling Corn and Thrashing Grain, 
ail of which isdone perfectly and with astonishing des: 
Horse Powers adapted to the draft of 2 or more horses, ‘aide 
‘ made strong, a 
Gaihe Tarabing Mashiaw, wesyaniedio bo equal to any ers 
in the « fh to 
Siete Qusere far expemnting stzsaw from the grain vine. on 
: threshing, to 
— Hay and Tobsceo Presses, very simply construct- aie 
‘Keowles’ patent Grain and Gross Catting, machines 150 
Megetable Cutters, warrented to cut 100v bushels tur- 
~ nips, beets, &e. per day, 20 
on 
: iss ce 
RG Sie Cra Carn and Cob Crusher, : 65 
ws * a4 Straw Cutters for manual or horse power, a ee 
Br epee le 25430 
a other upeful-variety, $15 
and Corn, made to expand and ah 
$ avd. 


V shape, common drag and improved Eng. 
. re ) Hoes, and every other variety of 
on Garden Tools 

ELD SEEDS, cmbracing a very laige ond 


management of Stock 
ad at the shortest notice. 
aupplied gratis, grin. vrigee and 





AN IRISH GRAZIER BOAR, 
iets nl it © ees 

. ner, 
“oon of, ee is about 2 
fe ae Spee hc On ‘S. SANDS. 
gal: a. S4 co — e 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
The subscriber, referring to former advertisements for particu- 
lars, offers the following valuable implements to the farmers and 
planters of the United States: 
A MACHINE for boring holes in the ground for posts, _—price $5 
A MACHINE for morticing posts, snarpeniog rails for fence, 


for aawing wood in the forests, and ing boards, &c. 150 
A HORSE POWER on the plan the original stationary 

power; the castings of this machine 850 Ibs. 130 
The above is of 


ient strength fur Gor 8 borses; one for 2 

or 4 liorses willeost shout 75 to 

The DITCHING MACHINE, whieli bas cut more than 20 
miles of ditch in one season. 


100 


A MACHINE HUSKING, SHELLING, SEPARAT- 
ING, WINNOWING., and putting in the bag, corn or any 
kind of grain, at the rate of bushels of corn, per day, or 


2000 bushels after the husk is taken off. 

A MACHINE for PLANTING COTTON, CORN, BEETS, 
RUTA BAGA,; CARROTS, TURNIPS, onions, and all 
kinds of garden seeds—a most valuable machine. 

Also, CORN & COB CRUSHERS, Morticing & Planing ma- 
chines, Tenndning do.; Gear Drill Stocks, Ratchet Drills, 
Screw Setters, Turning Lathes and Circular Saw Arbors, 
and benches for the same, &c.; and Cutting and elean- 
ing Chisselefar morticing machines. GEO. PAGE, 


MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER. 

The above cut represents this horse-power, for which the sub- 
scriher is proprietor of the patent-right for Maryland, Delaware, 
and the Eastern Shore of Virginia; and he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, to examine this 
before purchasing elsewhere; fur beauty, compactness and durabils 
ity it has never been surpassed. 

Threshing Machinés, Wheat Fans, Caltivators, Harrows and the 
common hand Cora Sheller constantly on hand, and for sale at the 
lowest prices. 

Agricultural Implements of any peculiar ‘nodel made to order at 
the shorest notice. 

Castings for all kinds of ploughs, constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sell again. 

Mr, Hussey manufactures his reaping machines at this establish- 
ment R. B. CHENOWETH, 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimore st. Bridge, or No. 
20, Pratt street. Baltimore, mar 31, 1841 


—~YOUNG SHORT-HORN DURHAM BULLS. — 
One 20 months old, out ofa beautiful full bred cow, by animpor- 


25 





ted Bull, price g175 
One 9 do do 100 
One 7 do -do 100 
Qne. 3 do do 50 


These animals are of thavery best stock, from crosses of different im- 
portations, and are very fine. They will be delivered in the city 
at the above prices, 
NEW LEICESTER AND SOUTH DOWN SHEEP. 
Some Rams, and spring lambs, from herds of the best breeders in 


this vicinity. 
SAML. SANDS, Farmer Office. 


au? 
MANAGER WANTED. 

Wanted at Hamptoa, 8 miles from Baltimore, on the York road, 
a MAN fully competent to the duty of OVERSEER, of a large 
farm. A person accustomed to the nt of slaves, with 
satiefactory testimonials of character, may obtain a desirable and 
permanent situation on application to 

co 1S Gt JOHN RIDGELY of H. 

DURHAM SHORT HORN CATTLE. 

3 thorough bred COWS, and 2 three year old BULLS, Herd 
Book animals, bred by late Stephen Williams, esq. 

Also, 30 Dishlvy, or New Leicester BUCKS and EWES, of 
great size ond beauty. For sale by the subscriber at Northborough, 
Worcester, Mass. se 15 4t B.D. WHITING. 


A FAIR HIRE, , 

By the month or year, the latter will be preferred if al] things are 
evitable, will be given for a good labourer to work ona farm in 
Stafford county, Virginia, The location’ is healthy at all seasons, 
and the work required will be every thing appertaining to judicious 
farming—such as cutting, mauling, fencing, ditching, the care of 
stock, &c. Nox pplicant will be received without a testimonial of 
good character in every respect, more especially for industry and 
sobriety. Reference to the Editor of the Am. Farmer. 

sep. 1. 7t* H. H. CONWAY, Stafford C. H. Va. 


DURHAM & DEVON STOCK, HOGS, SHEEP, &c. 
A gentleman retiring from his farm for the present, authorises 
me to dispose of the greater part of his farm stock, consisting of 
Durham and Devon Bulls, Cows and Calves, and crosses_of these 
breeds, also crosses’on country stock—Berkshire, China, Wo- 
burn, Chester, (as also orosses of these,) Sows, Boars, Shoats and 
Pigs—and some fine half !-eicester Ewes. For further information 


apply to so 8 8. SANDS. 
UNITED STATES FARMER, 


awp Jovawat, or THe American Institore. 

Under this titie will be published in the city of New York, a 
monthly p:riodical, devoted to the great leading interests of the 
eountry—Agrirulture, Commerce, Maaefactures, Mechanics, and 
the Arts. 

The work will he a record of fact: .nd of valuable improvements 
rather than of diffuse reading. 

Each nomber will contain from 32 to 40 octavo pages, hand- 
somely executed, and embelished with vings—at the moderate 
price of rwo DOLLARS per aonum, pa im advance. 

Correspoudents from every section of the Union dre solicited. 

The first number wil] be issned soon @fter the Fair in Uctober 
Communications addressed to S. Fiser, at the: Repository of the 
American Institute, New York. s 22 




















} Cora Shellers, hand or horse power, 





[No. 19 
JOHN T. DURDING, Agricultural Imp : 
Sacturer, Grant and Elticott street near Pratt st. in the rear 
of Messrs. Dinsmore & Kyle's, Baltinore, ‘ 
Auszious to render satisfiction to his friends and the pablic, 
prepared a stock of [mple.nants in his ling, manufactured by { 
rienced workmen, with matarials selected with care; among them, 
Rice's tnproved .Vheat Fan, said tv be the best in use, and 
highly approved of at the recent Fair at Ellicott's Mills, $25 
Straw from t 
Lice pe Machines with horse ss 
well attended in pattmg up, 
! Corn and Cob Mille aow pattern. us 
The Wiley P , Beach's do, Chenoweth's do, NewYork do, self 
sh»rpening do, hufl-side do of 2 sizes, left hand Ploughs of y 
sizes, Harrows, hinge or plain; > ne expanding or plain, 4 
es hang, 
¢¥-Castings fur machinery or ploughs, wholesale or retail; 
Hames’ Singletrees, and a general assortment of Tools for farm or 
garden purposes, all of which will be sold on the most pleasing 
terms to suit purchasers. oc 14 


LIME FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 7 

The subscribers have erected kilns for burning Lime on the farm 
of Minchin Lioyd, Beq at the mouth of Pickawaxen Creek, on the 
Potomac, and are now prepared to furaish farmers and p 
with the article, ef & superior quality for the above purposes, at 
low price of ten cents per bushel, delivered on board vessels ; ang 
there will be no detention to the vessels receiving the sama. Ay 
orders will be punctually attended to, addressed to Milton 
Post Office,’ Charles county, Md. ap 7*6m LLOYD & DOWNING 


LIME—LIME. 


The subscribers are prepared tofurnish any quantity of Oystg 
Shell or Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of | Eittaw street Bal. 
timore, and upon as good term as can be had at any other establish. 
ment in the State. 

They invite the attentior. of farmers and those interested in the 
use of the article, and would be pleased to communicate any in. 
formation either verbally or by letter. The Kilns boing situateg 
immediately upon the water, vessels can be loaded very expedj. 
tiously. N.B. Wovd received in payment at market price, 

ap. 22 3m E. J. COOPER & Co, 


PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS!! PLOUGHS!!! , 
A. G. & N. U. MOTT, : 
Corner of Ensor and Forrest-streets, O. T., near the. 
Belle-Air Market, : 
Bema the only Agents for this State, are now manufacturin 
the celebrated WILEY'S PATENT DOUBLE POINTED CA 
PLOUGH, of the New York Composition Castings, which is - 
pronounced by some of the most eminent and experienced far 
mers in the country, to be the best which they have ever 
not only as regards the ease and facility with which it turns 
sod, it being nearly one draught lighter than ploughs of theop 
dinary kind, but also for its economical qualities; for with this 
plough the Farmer is his own Blacksmith. Every farmer who 
has an eye to bis.awn interest, would find that interest promoted 
by calling and examining for himself. We also make to order, 
other plo of various kinds, CULTIVATORS, CORN SHEL- 
LEKS, GRAIN CRADLES, STRAW CUTTERS, RICE’S IM- 
PROVED WHEAT FAN, &c., &e. Thankful for past i? 
we shall endeavor to merit a continuance of the same. ma3 


HARVEST TOOLS. . 
J. 8. EASTMAN, in Pratt near Hanover street, has on hand the 
real Waldron Grain and Grass Scythes; also American Gras 
Scythes that are warranted, and returnable if not good; superior 
Pennsylvania made Grain Cradles; a prime lot of Grass Speeds 
at wholesale or retail; 400 Connecticut made Hay Rakes, equal 
any ever offered in this market, at wholesale or retail ; a prime att 
cle ofcast-steel':!ay and Manure Farke, also Hoes for garden tie; 
and Elwelj's best lish made field Hoes, together with a gene 
ral assortment of Agricultural Implements, such as Ploughs of all 
kinds, Harrows, Cultivators for Corn and Tobacco, Wheat Fans, 
at varivus prices, a superior afticle; Horse-power Threshing Ma- 
chines—Farm Carts, with lime spreading machinery attached 
large quantity of Plough Castings constantly on hand, for sales 
retail or by the ton—Machine Castings and machinery, made in the 
best manner and at short notice—likewise repairs, &c. &e. 
hand several different Corn Planters, that have a good reputa 
Extract from a letter from the Hon. Mr. Merrick, U. S. Senatér, 
dated from his estate, Aug. 3d, 1841. : 
“‘Mr. Dalrymple arrived safely with the Horse Power on Sanday 
last; we fixed it up and set it to work on Monday morning,and have 
hadit at work allday today. I think it operates finely, and in my 
jedgemmont is superior to any horse-power I have ever seen. Ti 
hresher toois very effectual, and far surpassesany | have ever 
tried; it is simple and efficient, two most important qualitics for ow- 
ner aod laborers on a farm. [t threshes the wheat cleaner from 
straw, than any machine I evereaw work. Indeed it isnext to 
possible that a head of perfect wheat should pass through this imt- 
chine unthresked.” ‘ 
Mr. Merrick got out his last year’s crop with ‘this thresher. 
N. B. Always on hand, Landreth’s superior Garden 
retail. au tl - J. 8. EASTM 
BERKSHIRES & IRISH GRAZIER PIGS. 
The subscriber will receive orders for his fall litters of 
perenne selected of C. N. Bement & * 
ing ,eaqs. 0 y,N.Y. and importations from 
for the “hinproved Uleter breed of trieh Grazie bred by Wan 
dock, Esq. of Annaroe, co’y ‘'onaghan, Ireland. Price, same 
Albany for pure Berkshire $20 per pair ; for Irish Graziers . 
pair, with the addition of $1 fur Cage, deliverable in or shipped tt 


powers, warranted, and 




















the port of Baltimore, 
_ Address, post paid, : JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 
june 17 Or apply at No. 50 3. Calvert atreet, Baltimore. 








